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CONVICTS, AND THE CONVICT SYSTEM. 

Empbarkine at London-Bridge Wharf, on one of those fine 
days which have lately gladdened the country, we soon were 
swept through the “forest of masts” on the Thames, rounded 
the Isle of Dogs, passed Greenwich Hospital on one side, 
and Blackwall on the other ; and after about an hour’s sailing 
were landed at Woolwich. From the river’s side we climbed 
the hill on the slope of which the straggling town of Wool- 
wich is built; and reaching its top, entered the far-famed 
Artillery Barracks. Many things we saw, in this head- 
quarters of that military science which directs the great guns 
of Britain to all quarters of the earth: but though astonished 
at the precision—the mathematical precision—with which 
heavy balls were made to reach given objects; though de- 
lighted with the inspiring music of the Artillery Band, whose 
musical perfection is the theme of eulogy throughout the 
army ; and though pleased with all that is to be seen, we 
nevertheless were really more pleased with two other matters 
than with all the rest put together. ‘These were the reading- 
rooms and libraries for the non-commissioned officers and the 
privates. The one for the privates has been but recently set 
on foot, but the one for the non-commissioned officers has 
been in existence for some time. Some five or six years ago 
such an idea would have created the greatest alarm amongst 
the authoritics. The business of soldiers was ¢o obey, not 
to think ; and to appropriate a room for them in their own 
barracks, where they might read all manner of books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, was a thing not to be imagined with- 
out horror. Now, here is the idea in full operation. The 
men need not go and waste their pay and their time in the 
canteen. ‘Their leisure may be spent in healthful and im- 
proving mental occupation ; and those hours which might 
otherwise have hung heavy on their hands, may now fly away 
in the perusal of the scientific book, the serious essay, or the 
lighter tale. 

What a stride public opinion must have taken within these 
few years, when such things are dene in the army and navy! 
We are no puling philanthropists: opposed to war on the 
common principle of its absurdity, its impolicy, and its inhu- 
manity, we yet believe that civilised nations must, in the 
present condition of the world, be prepared for war. Let 
war, then, be conducted with all the skill and power which 
science can give ; and, as all science is humane, it will help 
to put down war itself. Make soldiers, also, something 
higher than mere machines ; treat them as rational and intel- 
ligent creatures; and though the martinet may dread that 
men who think may hesitate or murmur to obey, those who 
view their fellow-creatures from higher points of view will 
rest satisfied that intelligence is not destructive of discipline. 
This is the idea that has now found its way to the Horse- 
Guards—even to the “inner chamber ” of the commander-in- 
chief; and we rejoiced to see a practical proof of it, when we 
beheld those fine-looking men, the non-commissioned officers 
of the Artillery, sitting in their snug reading-room, and poring, 
some over their newspapers, and others over magazines or 
books. 

But Woolwich, thouch a small town, contains materials for 





more than one paper, and objects for more than one day’s 
inspection. Leaving, therefore, the Artillery Barracks, the 
Marine Barracks, and the spacious Royal Arsenal, for perhaps 
future consideration, we will at present go down to the river- 
side, and enter the Dockyard. At the gates we have another 
proof of the operation of public opinion. It is no longer 
difficult to gain admission ; all that the visitor has to do is to 
step into the gate-house, record his name, and he is furnished 
with a ticket, which enables him to walk unforbidden over the 
place. The days of secrecy, of distrust, of illiberal exclusion 
from public places, or the more disgraceful practice of paying 
for admission, are, we trust, passing away for ever. The 
people are beginning to be felt, and their presence to be 
acknowledged ; and we believe that the time is not so far 
distant when they will prove, not the vulgar fact that they are 
masters of others, but the higher, the nobler truth, that they 
are masters of themselves. 

Now that we are within the Dockyard, whither shall we 
go? Ofcourse, direct to the Trafalgar, that great 120-gun 
ship, now building ; the centre of attraction to all cocknies, 
who firmly believe that it is nearly as big as St. Paul’s. In 
the series of Navy articles given in this Journal, we have 
supplied ample information about the “ wooden walls” of 
England ; and we need only here say, that an inspection of 
the mass of timber of which the Trafalgar is composed gives 
a “land-lubber” some idea of the marvellous scientific skill 
commanded by this country. Long may Britain remain 
“mistress of the seas,” seeing that her naval superiority and 
commercial power are identified with the civilisation of the 
world, and the highest interests of the human race! 

We wandered hither and thither over the Dockyard, visit- 
ing the building where the strength of chain-cables is proved, 
inhaling the “murky atmosphere” of the blacksmith’s shop, 
or breathing more freely where the shipwrights were busily 
employed with their neat and canoe-like “long boats.” 
What a parody on words to call the vast den where the 
enormous anchors are forged “the blacksmiths’ shop!” 
Swart men moved about in lurid light; massive hammers 
played on the red-hot iron; tremendous fires roared ; and 
steam-engines worked with gigantic motion, as if they could 
have moved the earth itself. 

«Come, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged ; ’tis at a white heat now ; 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased; though on the forge’s brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound ; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare, 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 


“ The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves below ; 
And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 
It rises, roars, rends all outright—Oh, Vulcan, what a glow! 
’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright ; the high sun shines not so £ 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery, fearful show; 
The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe ; 
As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces fiery grow. 
‘Hurrah!’ they shout, ‘leap out, leap out ! ’—bang, bang, the sledges g0: 
Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low ; 
A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow ; 
The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling cinders strow 
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The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke pant ‘ho!’” * 

A great number of huge-sized anchors are ranged in the 
open air ; and in gazing at them the landsman may be excused 
at first sight for thinking that they could hold fast the globe 
itself. But when he remembers the stupendous masses of 
timber and metal which they are intended to secure, “ when 
the stormy winds do blow,” he will moderate his wonder, and 
admire the skill by which they can be cast to within a quarter 
of a pound of their intended weight. 

But who are these that occasionally “cross our path,” as 
we walk about in this Dockyard? Hush! do not speak to 
them ; you can look at them, and they may look at you, but 
no communication must pass between you. Stand back.— 
here comes a gang, dragging a loaded truck, accompanied by a 
‘« driver,” and guarded by a soldier. Now, you can tell what 
they are; their dress, and the fetter round the leg, by which 
they are secured at night like wild beasts, tell you they are 
Convicrs. They pass close by us; we hear them speak, 
and they use the tongue that Shakspeare and Milton spoke ; 
nay, they smile occasionally, as if they could mark their dis- 
tinction from the brutes by indulging in a hearty laugh! We 
approach near them; we can almost touch them; yet be- 
tween us and them there is “a great gulf fixed,” and it 
appears as if we belonged to different races of human beings. 

Yet these men are “bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh ;” born on the same soil, entitled to the same privileges, 
heirs of the same hopes and promises. Visitors of Woolwich 
—do not gaze upon them as you would gaze upon monsters, 
who would bite if they durst! And yet in London, enlight- 
ened London, what crowds rush and jostle each other, to get 
a sight of some poor wretch who has murdered his wife or his 
master! Nota few of them, we dare say, come away disap- 
pointed that the murderer has the air and look of a human 
being ; for newspaper reporters are careful to tell us that 
there was nothing diabolical in the prisoner’s countenance. 
While this is going on, hundreds and thousands, composed of 
young and old, male and female, in robes and in rags, are 
rushing in gangs to the scene of the event—count the squares 
of glass in every window, smell the doorway and the brick 
walls, and when they find the house to be like any other house, 
they go away with “ Lawks-a-daisy ! what a horrible murder 
to be sure!” The population of London are more guilty of 
this mean and contemptible practice than the population of 
any other city in the empire. 

No wonder, therefore, that the convicts should be gaped 
at, occasionally, by visitors of Woolwich Dockyard. Our 
artist has fallen into a similar error. The picture which pre- 
faces this article is a correct representation of the costume 
and employment of the convicts ; but see what a combination 
of knaves and fools he has yoked together! Examine the 
countenances—here we have the face of a hardened burglar, 
there the aspect of a strong half-idiot, while a third looks as 
if he could be turned to good or evil, according to circum- 
stances. The majority of this gang is composed of villains, 





* The reader is probably acquainted with the spirited verses from which the 
above lines are quoted—* The Forging of the Auchor,” by Mr, S. Ferguson, 
which originally appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. 


who apparently would have little hesitation in murdering 
their keepers, breaking down a prison, or scaling a wall of 
great height. The “driver” of such a gang must, indeed, 
be a peremptory man if he expects obedience. 

Now, to do the convicts justice, we must confess that we 
looked all over Woolwich Dockyard, to see if we could find 
any single gang which contained such a combination of 
scoundrels as are here represented—and we found them not. 
An occasional bad-looking countenance we did find; some- 
times a saucy young fellow would stare us out, as if in his 
heart he were muttering—* Convict as I am, I am as good 
as you!” and sometimes an occasional glance indicated an 
angry impatience at being looked at. But, in general, the 
countenances indicated more of good than they did of evil : 
but for the dresses, the men would not have been distinguished 
from the free workmen inthe yard. The “drivers,” or 
superintendants, instead of having the saucy, slave-driving 
look which our picture gives them, walked quietly after their 
gangs, and gave their directions with a subdued kind of 
civility. The work of the convicts, too, did not appear to be, 
on the whole, excessively severe ; for only at intervals did we 
see them straining and tugging, as they are represented.. In 
fact, the picture, as far as expression goes, would better suit a 
chain-gang in New South Wales than the usual class of 
convicts in Woolwich Dockyard. 

We have said so much about our picture, to do away, in 
some measure, with the impression that convicts are a species 
of wild beasts, rather than human beings like ourselves ; and 
now, having done taem justice, let us do our artist justice.— 
The picture is a correct and spirited representation of the 
costume of the convicts, and of the manner in which they are 
employed, in Woolwich Dockyard ; and though, doubtless, 
such a number of knaves and fools may not be found in any 
one combination, or group, or gang, still we have here the 
aspects of the “human face divine,” as exhibited under the 
brutalising influences of ignorance and crime. And what is 
crime? What right has society to seize a man, deprive him 
of his liberty, and convert him into a beast of burden? Are 
individuals the sole causes of their condition, by yielding to 
their own evil passions, or have circumstances anything to do 
with felons? What is a convict? Whatis the nature and 
influence of the convict system? These important questions 
require another paper. 





HEIR LOOMS. 

Tue term ‘heir looms’ has occasioned much dispute, but the 
rule which is recognised appears to be this :—No chattels personal 
are capable of being entailed; but the law recognises a power of 
descent in such things as appear to be necessary to support the 
dignity, uphold the splendour, or continue the importance. of an 
estate of inheritance. The word Joom is a Saxon word, signifying 
a limb or member; and thus heir-looms are limbs or mem- 
bers of the inheritance, and which generally cannot be separated 
from it without detracting from its value. Thus the ancient 
jewels of the crown are held to be heir-looms, because the loss of 
them would materially detract from the grandeur of the inheritance, 
and the dignity of the sovereign for the time being. Deer in a 
park, fish in a pond, charters, deeds, court-rolls, and other docu- 
ments necessary to verify titles of estates, together with the chests 
in which they are kept, become heir-looms, and pass with the land. 





Plate and other valuables presented to a peer for public services 
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have been held to be heir-looms, as being necessary to the dignity 
of the several inheritors of the honours of him by whom they were 
received. Such, also, is the case with things which cannot be 
separated from the inheritance to which they pertain; as chimney- 
pieces, pumps, ancient fastened tables and benches, and whatever 
might be considered as rational appendages to the freehold. Thus 
tombstones, monuments, and coat-armour, hung up in a church, 
come under the same designation, together with any ensigns of 
honour which may hang with them. For, though the church be 
the parson’s freehold, and these are annexed to the freehold, yet 
they were placed there by consent, for the advantage and honour 
of the ancestor and family of the heir, and exist therefore for his 
benefit ; so that the parson, though he is not liable for any damage 
that may be done to them, which has not occurred through his 
special act, or those of his agents, yet he cannot take them away, 
without being subject to an action from the heir for trespass.— 
Tyas's Legal Hand-books: Personal Property. 





THE POOR DANDY. 


THERE is an object in nature to which scarcely any human 
being ever extended, or even dreamt of extending, the smallest 
portion of sympathy or compassion; and yet there are few that 
have, in reality, a stronger claim on the charitable feelings of the 
humane. This object is the poor dandy—the poor fellow who 
would be a buck if he could, but whose poverty will not allow him 
to do more than aim at the character by a series of abortive efforts. 
Instead of feeling for this luckless wight—the victim of a natural 
and harmless ambition—the world generally views him with con- 
tempt or aversion : it laughs at his attempts at smartness in dress, 
and cruelly sneers at the defalcations of his outer man. 

Now, we look upon him with unfeigned compassion ; it goes to 
our hearts to see the poor fellow’s locks so carefully brushed and 
oiled, and his hat soshabby. We would give him a new one, if we 
could. Positively we would; for we have a lively sense of the 
pain it must give him to be obliged to sport such a castor. We 
think, too, we see the melancholy, the forlorn, the hopeless look 
with which he passes the brush around its bare circumference— 
bare and hard as a board; and hear the deep-drawn sigh with 
which he places it on his head. 

To us the attempts of the poor dandy to cut a dashing figure have 
something exceedingly piteous about them—something positively 
touching ; they have always affected us in this way. We think of 
the agony the poor fellow must suffer in being compelled to make 
his appearance in a threadbare coat; of the dreadful torture it 
must be to him, when he detects cold inquisitive eyes singling out, 
and dwelling with relentless pertinacity, on the external deficien- 
cies which he had hoped might have passed unobserved ; these 
inquisitorial glances perhaps accompanied by the sneer of con- 
tempt, or the broad laugh of heartless exultation. How the poor 
fellow’s cheek must redden !—how his feelings must be tortured 
and lacerated !—and this not only daily, perhaps, but ten times a 
day. We think, too, of the distress of mind which the struggle 
to maintain appearances must occasion him ; of the painful inge- 
nuity which he must exercise to keep up these appearances ; of the 
torturing thought, the anxiety, the hopes, and the fears which 
must be his, when endeavouring to compass a new garment; of 
his eager and heart-sickening longings for a new outfit. 

When we think of all this, how can we do otherwise than 
feel for the poor dandy? But he brings it all on himself by 
indulging in pretensions beyond his means. True, but—Heaven 
help us !—is there to be no compassion for sufferings brought on 
by our own follies—faults, if you will? We would not own such 
astern, cold morality, to be made king of the Cannibal Islands, 





There being but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
our poor dandy does, indeed, sometimes—there’s no denying it— 
eut rather a ridiculous figure; and there are occasions on which 
to contemplate him with gravity certainly does exceed all ‘‘ powers 
of face,’’ as when he insists on sporting the character of the 
‘« swell,”’ or ‘‘ bang-up,”’ in defiance of the most monstrous incon- 
gruities and most barefaced contradictions in the clothing depart- 
ment. Being, too, as regards dress, if not literally a thing of 
‘* shreds and patches,”’ at least a compound of frailties and incon- 
sistencies, he is terribly exposed to untoward accidents:' The 
least thing deranges his nice and careful adjustments, severs the 
very tender connexion by which the various component parts of 
his outer man are held together, and exposes the nakedness of the 
land. A sudden gust of wind, for instance, will sometimes make 
awkward disclosures, and he himself is extremely liable to commit 
no less awkward inadvertencies—such as leaving the ragged ends 
of a ragged white pocket-handkerchief (his only one) protruding 
from his coat-pocket ; or overlooking the hole, of the size of half- 
a-crown, in the heel of his stocking. 

Our poor dandy, too, sometimes assumes airs that contrast 
rather oddly with the palpable signs of his ‘‘ hard-up” condition 
which his outer man will still exhibit, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to conceal them. Matter failing him, he must try to make 
it out by manner. We have ever felt disposed to overlook these 
little flights of our poor friend ; of course, not extending this feel- 
ing to cases of insolence; our whole paper, indeed, being meant to 
bear reference to the poor dandy of amiable and really gentlemanly 
dispositions—by no means to the empty, swaggering puppy, the 
would-be blood, we sometimes meet with. In his case there is 
nothing to excite feelings of sympathy, but a great deal to excite 
the reverse. 

The poor dandy has a spruce exterior, and wears the look of a 
gay gallant; but, alas! he has a heavy heart—there is little buoy- 
ancy there. The consciousness of the many deficiencies in his 
equipment, of the almost utter hopelessness of having these defi- 
ciencies supplied, is constantly pressing on his spirits, constantly 
present to his mind, giving a melancholy, care-worn expression to 
his countenance, that will not be concealed by the lively air and the 
free-and-easy sort of manner which he is so prone to affect. 

Women—let the reader observe this, and he will find it to be 
true—women invariably sympathise with and feel for our unfortu- 
nate friend, and their conduct is in striking contrast with the men. 
You will rarely find the dear creatures laughing at him, or if 
forced into a smile by the remarks of their male friends, it is but 
for an instant. Their fair faces quickly assume a look of grave 
compassion, and as certainly will this look be accompanied by the 
sympathising exclamations of “Poor fellow!”—“Too bad to laugh 
athim!’’ Bless the dear creatures for it; they can feel for the 
sorrows of the poor dandy! 





UPPER AND UNDER OCEAN CURRENTS. 

There is a lower current from the pole to the equator, which 
is met with only at great depths; and it is generally sup- 
posed now, (since the experiments of Halley,) that there are 
probably two currents wherever one is to be found—that is, one at 
the top and one below. There are places in the West Indian Seas 
where a vessel may moor in the midst of a current, by dropping & 
cable with a sounding-lead to a certain depth ; and therefore it is 
believed that another current prevails below, running in a contrary 
direction to that of the surface: and here we may add, that the 
Mediterranean is supposed to discharge its waters by an inferior 
current, or concealed undertow, just as rivers vanish for a-while, 
and then reappear; some being absorbed like the Guadiana in 
Spain, which suddenly escapes through a sandy or marshy soil, 
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and then bursts forth again more abundant than ever ; some sink- 
ing all at once like the Rhone, probably meeting with a solid stra- 
tification in its way, underneath which it finds a softer earth, like 
the waters of Cedar Creek in Virginia, which formed the celebrated 
natural bridge there ; and others, like most rivers in the tropical 
regions, being subject to periodical overflows, like the Nile, 
without which the countries they run through would be a desert. 





TALES OF THE AFPECTIONS. 


IMPRUDENCE IN LOVE—A TALE OF CAUTION. 
NO. I. 
IN a quiet and remote village of England, and in a small but 
tastefully furnished house (which, however, bore the more modest 
‘appellation of cottage), resided one of those too-common charac- 
ters, a disappointed man. He had retired from the world, not 
because he was tired of it, but because he had been foiled in bis 
efforts to become one of its leading and conspicuous actors. Dis- 
tantly connected, both by blood and marriage, with more than one 
noble family, and bred up to the profession of the law, he had 
hoped that his abilities, which were above mediocrity, and his 
influential connexions, would float him into public life, and 
enable him to climb into the ranks of those who direct the 
government of Britain. But his pride and his ambition were far 
greater thar: his abilities, and his small patrimony cramped his 
efforts. Though he had chambers in the Temple, business did 
not flow in at his door ; and in his first attempt to get into Parlia- 
ment he nearly broke his back. The expense was great ; a peti- 
tion was presented against his return, and the defence of his seat 
cost him still more; and before he had time to get used to the 
ministerial side of the House, a dissolution sent him back to his 
constituents. He tried again; lost his election by a small majo- 
rity; and on reckoning up his profit and loss, found that his 
small ‘‘ independence ’’ was loaded with debts, which would take 
him years to clear off. 

A wife, and a fortune with her, appeared his only mode of 
obtaining immediate relief. And a wife he did get, who possessed 
a tolerable fortune, which, however, on the very eve of marriage, 
was, by the prompt interference of a relative, secured to herself 
and children. She died in childbed, leaving an only daughter, 
whose existence became a matter of some importance to her 
father—for, during her infancy, he received the interest of the 
mother’s money. When the sorrow of the widower—which did 
not last long—had abated, he attempted once more to plunge into 
the ‘* sea of politics,’”” but, somehow or other, was as often baffled 
in his efforts. Inferior official appointments were offered him, 
but he spurned them; and when, in after years, he would have 
taken them, they were not to be got. At last, wearied and almost 
worn out, he abandoned London, and the exercise of his almost 
profitless profession, to reside in ‘‘ retirement,’’ as he called it, 
superintending the education of his daughter. He contemplated, 
however, a triumphant return to the great metropolis, when, by 
the peculiar terms of a will, his daughter, when she reached a 
specified age, would receive a large sum of money. This would 
enable them to maintain a good establishment; and if she 
obtained—as he intended she should—some noble suitor, her 
marriage doubtless would open to the disappointed father a free 
entrance into that active life and influential society, so long the 
object of his ambition. Such were the dreams with which this 
‘¢Timon, but not of Atkens,’’ entertained his solitude. 

Solitude it could hardly be called, though he thought it solitary 
enough; adversity it would be a shame and a sin to term his con- 
dition, though in his conversation and correspondence he was 


tured occasionally to ask acquaintances to visit his ‘‘ humble 
home” and his ‘little cottage.’”” When an old acquaintance did 
visit him, and the afternoon flew away over a bottle of wine, the 
habitual curl of his lip would relax, the constant frown would be 
dissipated, and the anecdote and observation he had stored up 
during his London life would ooze from him in sneering comments, 
bitter remarks, and jocular allusions. Indeed, there were times 
when he became very pleasant, and it might be said of him, as 


Jaques said of Touchstone, 

* In his brain— 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage—he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms.” 


But—as an old woman who acted as a sort of housekeeper, used 
to ‘observe ’’—those occasional outbursts of pleasantry were 
always followed by fits of moroseness ; and on these occasions 
there was always something wrong. The newspaper did not 
arrive in time; the dinner was not properly cooked; the man- 
servant, who acted as coachman, footman, and butler, was out of 
the way when he should be in it ; it was a wet day when it ought 
to have been a dry one; letters missed the post; somebody must 
have been meddling with his plants in the garden or the hothouse; 
in fact, a thousand things were always occurring to make Timon 
in his retirement as miserable as man could be. 

Towards his daughter Mr. Legge was respectful and kind, but 
he could scarcely be termed affectionate. He was her tutor; and 
the office of teacher gave a formal aspect to his naturally cold and 
distant manners. She respected her father, and she partly feared 
him—but it would have been difficult for her to say if she loved 
him. He never troubled himself about that; she was his daugh- 
ter, and of course bound to obey him. It scarcely entered into 
his speculations or his calculations, that his daughter might inherit 
a portion of the self-will which characterised himself; nor did he 
ever dream that one day she might manifest as much pleasure, and 
more energy, in taking her own course as in following his. As for 
her falling in love, that was too ludicrous to think about. It was 
all settled in his own mind that her affections were under lock and 
key, and he intended to dispose of them himself on a future occa- 
sion, first, for his own advantage, and, secondly, for hers. 

Miss Legge could not be termed a pretty woman, but she was 
lady-like in her appearance, and dark eyes and long eyelashes gave 
an expressive and intelligent cast to a rather plain face. She saw 
but little company, there being only two or three families within 
several miles with whom she could occasionally associate on terms 
of equality. Thrown, therefore, on her own resources for amuse- 
ment, she became a ‘‘ devourer ”’ of books—meaning by that word 
one who reads as fast as possible, and who cannot bear to return 
to the same book again, even though it had been read absolutely 
against time. Such a system of reading leads, of its own accord, 
to such learned works as treat of moonlight scenes, midnight 
adventures, breathless incidents, and wonderful details. Miss 
Legge was an intelligent woman, and her course of reading did not 
absolutely spoil her; she had taste, and therefore, though she read 
all the “trashy’’ books which came down regularly in her 
monthly box of books from her London circulating library, she 
still could appreciate works of a higher class; nay, she was even 
plaintive and meditative, studied Byron, wrote very respectable 
rhymes herself—all about flowers, solitude, the month of May, 
and even strung her harp to ‘‘ Love.” Her poetising fancies led 
her to study botany, and to make some progress in music. Be- 

sides all this, she kept av album, sketched a little (occasionally 
being so waggishly profane as to ‘‘take off heads” at church), 





perpetually talking of being “‘ for a time under a cloud,” and ven- 


was a very good horsewoman, and in many respects was as accom- 
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plished a young lady as one educated chiefly in the country, and 
by her father, could possibly be expected to be. 

Riding one day slowly through the little village, about a mile 
from her father’s ‘little cottage,” she saw standing at the door 
of the village inn a tall, fine-looking young man. The inn was the 
summer resort of a few young and middle-aged men, who found 
their way hither occasionally to idle away a week or two, angling 
in a stream at no great distance. It was, therefore, nothing very 
extraordinary to see one having the outward appearance of a gen- 
tleman lounging about the door of the half-inn, half-alehouse. 
But this particular individual was certainly a very fine-looking 
young fellow; and Miss Legge gazed upon him in a sort of half- 
unconscious state of admiration, not reflecting that the figure she 
was scanning was something more than a statue, and could gaze 
back in return. As her horse slowly carried her past the door, 
her recollection was roused by the young man’s eyes meeting hers, 
and a sudden emotion of surprise, combined with a little anger, 
threw a flush over her face. Almost at the same moment the 
young man’s pale face was overspread by ‘crimson dye;”’ it 
looked like an ingenuous and involuntary apology for having 
caused her the slightest distress; and as she rode onwards, she 
felt so much flattered by this tribute of respect to her feelings, 
that she almost wished she could venture to look back, and re- 
assure him by a kind look. 

Miss Legge tried, during the course of the afternoon, to banish 
the recollection of this scene—but in vain. Again and again she 
found herself dwelling on the idea of this handsome young man, 
and the manly modesty of his aspect. “ Tut! ”’ she would sud- 
denly exclaim aloud, and then would hastily rummage in her 
workbox, to drown the sound of the exclamation. It was all in 
vain: Miss Legge retired to rest that night with a fuil conviction 
that she was in love. 

Next day her father drove her out in their one-horse carriage ; 
and she was right glad of it, for it enabled her to have another 
glance at the front of the village inn, without subjecting herself to 
any secret remonstrances or upbraidings about unlady-like conduct. 
But there was no sign or symptom of the youth. The village inn 
looked as it always did—or rather, after being driven twice past it 
without any indication of Ais presence, she thought it more dull 
and stupid-looking than ever. She was angry—angry with herself, 
and angry with him ; for she almost thought that he ought to have 
been looking out for her. When she reached home, she felt rest- 
less and wretched; and after undergoing the ceremony of taking 
her place at the dinner-table, she complained of head-ach, and 
went out to take a solitary walk to the top of a neighbouring hill, 
leaving her father over his wine and a newspaper filled to the 
margin with an important parliamentary debate. As she ascended 
the hill, the rays of the declining sun gave a mellow tone to the 
landscape ; she felt its soothing influence, and her pent-up feel- 
ings, composed of petulant anger and disappointment, dissolved 
into tears. ‘‘Ah!”’ she said to herself, ‘‘no wonder I should be 
miserable—nobody to sympathise with me! No mother—nor 
even a sister to quarrel about the shade of a ribbon,—nobody but 
that cross father of mine, who never talks to me, except about 
parliamentary stuff, and nonsense that I don’t care about!” She 
turned to go home, and the youth who had caused all this mental 
disturbance met her! He took off his hat, and made not only a 
respectful, but a very profound bow—there was something even of 
a graceful reverence in it. She acknowledged it by a slight incli- 
nation of the head, and was passing him, when a grave, sweet 
voice reached her ear. ‘‘ Madam,’’ said the youth, “if you 
would permit me to accompany you to the foot of the hill, I shall 
feel, indeed, proud of the honour.” 





She looked at him as he spoke, and was more struck than ever 
with his appearance. But she only replied, as she walked on, “It 
is not usual, sir, I believe, for a lady to be addressed in this manner 
by a stranger.” 

‘“* No, madam, it is not; and I beg that you will pardon my 
impertinence. But though I am a stranger to you, I am no 
stranger to the name and character of Miss Legge.”’ 

The tone in which these words were pronounced, and the man- 
ner of the speaker, were irresistible. Without another attempt at 
remonstrance, she permitted him to walk by her side, and gradually 
slackened her pace. He commented on the landscape; picked up 
flowers, and even weeds, and by pleasing, instructive comments, 
satisfied Miss Legge that his knowledge of botany exceeded her 
own ; and throughout his whole conversation there ran such a 
tender, delicate vein of appreciation, that the young lady, who was 
by no means deficient in shrewdness, was quite charmed. As they 
approached her father’s ‘‘ little cottage,’’ the youth respectfully 
bade her ‘‘ good evening,’’ which she somewhat abruptly returned, 
and walked into the house. 

Next evening, as if by accident, the lovers (such they already 
were) met about the same spot ; and ere they parted, she assented 
to his asking her father for permission to visit her. This point 
being gained, he told her that business required his immediate 
departure for London, but that he should shortly return, with an 
introduction to her father; and that he thus hoped their future 
acquaintance might be carried on under the parental eye, without 
the fear of imputation, or the chance of misrepresentation. As he 
was to depart on the following morning, the young couple pro- 
longed their conversation till after sunset, and twilight was disap- 
pearing as they approached the house. Their parting this evening 
was not so abrupt as on the previous one. Taking her hand, and 
raising his hat, he imprinted a kiss on her cheek, and at the same 
moment received a smart stroke across the shoulders from a cane. 
The youth turned to grapple with his assailant, but a faint scream, 
and the words “ Father, father, what is the meaning of this ?’” 
made him let go his hold of the old gentleman; and seeing that 
Mr. Legge was in an excited state, and apparently quite disposed 
to renew his assault, he retreated a few paces, took off his hat, 
bowed with mock solemnity, and then instantly disappeared. 





THE COTTON MANUFACTURE; 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF JEDEDIAH STRUTT, OF BELPER. 


Tue vast Corron Manuracture, whose every movement 
affects the interests of thousands in the United States and Great 
Britain, has literally grown up within the memory of the existing 
generation. Mr. Buxton, in his book on the Slave-trade, when 
advocating the possibility of raising cotton in Africa, as one of the 
means of substituting a legitimate for an unlawful and unjust 
traffic, thus alludes to the fact:—‘‘ An anecdote,” says Mr. 
Buxton, ‘‘which I heard stated to the Marquis of Normanby, 
by a gentleman whose mercantile knowledge would not be disputed 
by any one, may serve to forbid despair. He stated that the 
person who first imported from America a bale of cotton into this 
country was still alive—that the person to whom it was consigned 
in Liverpool was still alive—and that the custom-house officer at 
that place refused to admit it at the lower rate of duty, because to 
his knowledge no cotton could be grown in America; yet that 
country which could grow no cotton, now, besides supplying her 
own demand, and that of all other countries, sends annually to 
Great Britain a quantity valued at 15,000,0007.”” 

The friends of the abolition of slavery are now engaged in point- 
ing to India, as well as Africa, for those supplies of cotton at 
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JEDEDIAH STRUTT OF BELPER. 


present furnished by the United States; and their avowed object 
in so doing is to attempt to draw the teeth of American slavery. 
Certainly there is nothing to forbid the possibility of India sup- 
plying us with a large quantity of cotton, as there are extensive 
tracts now lying waste which might be applied to this purpose. 
But though even the planters of the Southern States of America 
are themselves afraid of this, there are serious difficulties in the 
way. The cotton manufacture did not grow alone; not only its 
own peculiar inventions developed it, but everything else assisted 
—new roads, canals, the steam-engine, improvements and disco- 
veries in chemical science, &c. &c.; and the very circumstance 
which enables us still to maintain our manufacturing pre-eminence 
—namely, that skill in manipulation and manufacturing dexterity, 
arising out of long-continued practice, and the thoughtful and 
nicely-balanced employment of capital—will enable the planters of 
the United States to maintain a hard struggle before they can be 
driven out of the market. 

The cotton manufacture is one—perhaps the most remarkable 
—instance of the euccess attendant on the energy and perseverance 



























of British talent and industry in establishing our national prospe- 
rity, and rendering us the greatest commercial people in the 
world. 

At a period when the fabrics of other nations superseded our 
own—when all depended upon the slow and uncertain results of 
manual operations, Hargreave led the way with his spinning-jenny ; 
and the far more important inventions of Arkwright, who followed 
closely on his traces, raised the cotton manufacture, as it were at a 
bound, to such a pitch of excellence as to give England an almost 
exclusive monopoly, the result of her superior skill ; an advantage 
which has been felt in every branch of trade, agriculture, and 
commerce ; an advantage to which, in short, great part of our 
national prosperity may be attributed. It would be interesting to 
trace this progress, and to follow and examine its results ; but for 
the present we shall confine ourselves to the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual whose portrait graces our pages—one to whom the world is 
almost as much indebted as to the inventor of the ‘‘ drawing 
roller.”’ 

With the name of Arkwright, that of Jepep1au Strort, his 
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early supporter, his assistant, his partner,—a name well known not | readily entertained Mr. Arkwright’s propositions, and in 1771, in 
only in Derby, long the place of his abode, but wherever English conjunction with his own partner Mr. Need, entered into partner- 
cotton goods finda sale—and where do they not ?—a name which, ship with him; and the firm of Arkwright, Strutt, and Need 
stamped on ‘‘ the great bale,’’ is at once a passport of their supe- | erected in the same year the first water spinning-mill at Cromford 
rior quality,—must ever be coupled. | on the Derwent. 

Jedediah Strutt was born about 1726, but we have no particu-| Of the further progress of Arkwright, whose riches increased to 
lars relating to his earlier years, save the fact that he began life as | sueh an enormous extent, that besides possessing, exclusive of his 
a farmer. In the year 1754, his attention was drawn by his mill property, one of the largest landed estates in England, he was 
brother-in-law, who was a hosier residing in Derby, to some able, on two several occasions, to present each of his ten children 
unsuccessful attempts that had been made to manufacture ribbed | with ten thousand pounds as a Christmas-box, we have not here 
stockings upon the stocking-frame. Being possessed of a natural | to speak. We must return to Mr. Strutt and his family. 
inclination to the study of mechanics, he very readily agreed to | He early associated his three sons, William, George, and 
assist in the attainment of this object. He bent his mind to the Joseph Strutt, with him in the business of the cotton manufactory; 
pursuit—made himself master of all the curious details of that | and of these the eldest, William, from his peculiar skill in mecha- 
complicated machine, the stocking-frame, and at length perfectly nics, has been the means of introducing many important improve- 
succeeded in his endeavours. In 1758 he obtained, in conjunction | ments in the machinery employed in the cotton-mills. ‘“ He 
with his brother-in-law, a patent for his improved machine for the | commenced the Mechanics’ Institute at Derby, and supplied it 
manufacture of “the Derby Patent Rib.” He removed to Derby, | with lectures on most of the sciences. Mr. Joseph Strutt, with 
where he established a very extensive concern, and quickly realised | eminent taste, has collected one of the finest galleries of pictures 
considerable property. and statues in that part of the country, which is open to all the 

Arkwright obtained his first patent in July 1769. His own | admirers of the arts, on being introduced. John, the son of Mr. 
pecuniary means being very slender, he had in the first instance George Strutt, who resides at Belper, possesses a refined musical 
obtained assistance from Mr. Smalley, a liquor-merchant and | taste, and has rendered his neighbourhood as famous in that 
painter of Preston ; and when his funds ran short, Messrs. Wright, | science as any in Germany.” 
the well-known capitalists and bankers of Nottingham, for a time In 1775, Mr. Strutt began to erect mills at Belper, a few miles 
supported the adventurers ; but the success of the speculation | below Cromford, and at Millford, still lower down the valley of 
falling far short of their expectations, they took fright, and refused | the Derwent. These establishments, besides affording occupation 
to make any further advances, but recommended Mr. Arkwright | to a great part of the former inhabitants, have drawn a large 
to apply to Mr. Strutt, whose practical knowledge would enable | population around them, who derive a comfortable support from 
him to satisfy himself as to the feasibility of a scheme whose | the employment they there obtain. Belper especially is a striking 
success had hitherto been so unpromising. example of the wonder-working powers of well-directed capital. 

Mr. Strutt at once discerned the sound principles of Arkwright’s | The situation of a mill-owner is one of fearful responsibility ; he 
machine, and frankly declared his conviction that, with someslight becomes as it were a little king, and his rule being despotic, par- 
mechanical adjustments, it would spin excellent hosiery yarn—the takes of the evils of that form of government, and is mainly 
great desideratum in the cotton manufactures of that day; since | dependent on the personal character of the chief. 
the common hand-wheel yarn, as well as the jenny yarn of Dr. Ure, in his work on the Factory System, gives the follow- 
Hargreaves, was too soft and loose for making good stockings. | ing very interesting account of Belper :—‘‘ The cotton factories of 
Before Arkwright’s invention, all the contrivances for spinning | this eminent family (the Strutts) have for half a century furnished 
were imitations of the motion of the finger and thumb, in drawing steady employment and comfortable subsistence to a population of 
out the thread from the wool. Arkwright’s invention was to effect | many thousand individuals. During this long period, the skill, 
this, not at once, but by a series of operations. The wool being | prudence, and capital of the proprietors have maintained their 
carded, and the filaments of the cotton laid regularly side by side, | business in a state of progressive improvement, and nearly exempt 
in the form of short ropes, the ends are joined together, and form | from those fluctuations which have so often, in that interval, 
one long rope, which is passed between two rollers. On their spread seasons of distress among agricultural labourers. Under 
drawing the rope forward, it is caught by another set of rollers, | their auspices the handsome town of Belper has uprisen, built of 
revolving as quick again, so that it is reduced to half its thickness, hewn stone, with streets flagged with the same, in regular houses 
and proportionately increased in length. Several of these finer , on the most commodious plans, where the operatives, with theiz 
ones are then put together, and drawn to the size of one; which families, pass the tranquil tenor of their lives. The mills there, 
operation corrects all the inequalities of the thread. This combi- plainly elegant, built also of stone, as well as their other mills at 
nation of threads, drawn into the size of one, is carried on Millford, three miles lower down the river, are driven altogether 
through more delicate machines till the requisite fineness is by eighteen magnificent water-wheels, possessing the power of six 
obtained. When Arkwright applied to Mr. Strutt, the machines hundred horses. A self-acting governor attached to each wheel 
were much embarrassed by the fibres of the wool sticking to the adjusts its velocity to the purposes of the factory, and is never ina 
roller. This circumstance greatly annoyed Mr. Arkwright, and it | state of repose, but is seen incessantly tightening or slackening the 
is said that Mr. Strutt engaged to remove the evil on condition of | reins of the mill-geering, so to speak, according to the number of 
participating equally in the profits. They repaired to the mill, when | machines moving within, and the force of the stream acting 
Mr. Strutt taking a lump of chalk out of his pocket, and applying without. As no sleam-engines are employed, this manufacturing 
it to the roller, the defect was instantly :emoved. village has quite the picturesque air of an Italian scene, with its 

We have drawn this anecdote from the entertaining volumes of | river, overhanging woods, and distant range of hills. A neat 
Mr. Gardiner of Leicester, entitled “ Music and Friends,’’ where | refectory is fitted up within the works, where any of the work- 
it is given only as an on-dit; but it is certain that Mr. Strutt | people who choose may have a comfortable pint of hot tea or 
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coffee, including sugar and milk, for one halfpenny. The persons 
who regularly join in this refreshment become entitled to medical 
attendance gratis. A dancing-room for the recreation of the young 
is also provided.” 

Mr. Gardiner, from whose book we have before quoted, further 
informs that ‘‘ to give a higher taste to the work-peopie at Belper, 
Mr. John Strutt has formed a musical society, by selecting forty 
persons, or more, from his mills and workshops, making a band of 
instrumental performers and a choir of singers. These persons 
are regularly trained by masters, and taught to play and sing in 
the best manner. Whatever time is consumed in their studies is 
reckoned into their working hours. On the night of a general 
muster, you may see five or six of the forge-men, in their leather 
aprons, blasting their terrific notes upon opheiclides and trom- 
bones. Soon after the commencement of this music-school, it was 
found that the proficients were liable to be enticed away, and to 
commence as teachers of music. To remedy this, the members of 
the orchestra are bound to remain at the works for seven years. 
Mr. Strutt has ingeniously contrived an orchestra, with the desks 
and boxes containing the instruments, to fold and pack up; so 
that, with the addition of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a car- 
riage, and, with an omnibus for the performers, he occasionally 
moves the corps de musique to Derby, or the surrounding villages, 
where their services are required for charitable occasions. The 
liberality with which this musical establishment is supported is as 
extraordinary as its novelty. As an incentive to excellence, when 
he visits town, he occasionally takes half-a-dozen of his cleverest 
people with him, who are treated to the opera and the concerts, to 
hear the finest performers of the age.” 

Such is Belper, and such is an example of the praiseworthy 
exertions made by many mill-owners to raise the condition of the 
working classes—‘‘ not to raise them above it,’’ to use the well- 
expressed terms of another great cotton manufacturer, Mr. S. 
Greg, of Quarry Bank and Bollington, whose firm alone works up 
the one-hundredth part of all the cotton consumed in Great 
Britain, and who, in two well-written letters addressed to Leonard 
Horner, Esq. * gives a most interesting detail of the system 
adopted for the promotion of the moral, corporeal, and intellectual 
improvement of his work-people; a system to which, should we 
again have occasion to refer to the subject of the cotton manufac- 
ture, we shall make further allusion. 

The establishments of the Messrs. Strutt still continue in full 
Vigour; but their venerable founder, after residing for a long 
period at Millford and Belper, retired from the cares of business 
to Derby, where he ended his long and useful life in the year 1797, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 

The portrait given with this article is taken from an original 
painting preserved at Derby. The placid thoughtfulness of the 
expression, the deep clear eye, and the benevolent smile, are very 
characteristic of the inventive genius, sound judgment, and kind 
heart of the coadjutor of Arkwright and the master of Belper. 


* Printed for private circulation only. 





ALL MEN SHOULD CULTIVATE A SENSIBILITY TO THE BEAUTI- 
FUL IN NATURE. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, among its admirable 
endowments, the sense or perception of beauty. We see the germ 
of this in every human being ; and there is no power which admits 
greater cultivation : and why should it not be cherished in all ? It 
deserves remark, that the provision for this principle is infinite in 
the universe. There is but a very minute portion of the creation 
which we can turn into food and clothes, or gratification for the body ; 





but the whole creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading presence; it unfolds the num- 
berless flowers of the spring ; it waves in the branches of the trees 
and the green blades of grass ; it haunts the depth of the earth 
and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious 
stone; and not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting 
sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple, and 
those men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on every side. Now this beauty 
is so precious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined and pure, so 
congenial with our tenderest and noble feelings, and so akin to 
worship, that it is painful to think of the multitude of men as 
living in the midst of it, and living almost as blind to it, as if, 
instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of a 
dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of cul- 
ture of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to visit a 
cottage, and to see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of 
Raphael, and every spare nook filled with statues of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, and that I were to learn that neither man, 
woman, nor child, ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how 
should I meet their privation ; how should I want to open their 
eyes; and to help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their notice? But every husband- 
man is living in sight of the works of a diviner artist; and how 
much would his existence be elevated, could he see the glory which 
shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and moral expres- 
sion! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature ; but how much 
of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature? The best books have most beauty. The 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, and they 
win their way most surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed 
in this their natural and fit attire. Now no man receives the true 
culture of a man in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherished ; and I know of no condition in life from which it should 
be excluded. Of all luxuries, this is the cheapest and most at 
hand; and it seems to be most important to those conditions, 
where coarse labour tends to give a grossness to the mind.— 
From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and 
of the taste for music in modern Germany, we learn that the 
people at large may partake of refined gratifications which have 
hitherto been thought to be necessarily restricted to a few.— 
Channing. 





THE TRUE OBJECTS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


From the approbation which we bestowed, in our previous 
Number, on the efforts of Father Mathew, it may be supposed 
that we cordially approve what are called the principles of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating fluids. Such is far from being 
the case. We look upon Temperance or Abstinence Societies 
merely as expedient under certain circumstances. Temperance is 
only one of the Christian virtues ; and though intemperance has a 
tendency to destroy faith, hope, charity, and all that constitutes 
Christianity or manhood, we should be sorry to see the mere 
circumstance of abstaining from the use of intoxicating fluids 
exalted into a cardinal virtue, which is to tower above everything 
else. The total-abstinence folks, in their enthusiasm, push their 
arguments to the very extreme of absurdity, and contend that the 
use of stimulants is not only unnecessary, but, under all circum- 
stances, injurious. We will not argue the question here, though 
we think such an extreme argument is opposed to fact and philo- 
sophy. Dr. Fothergill once expressed his’ opinion “ that those 
who are able and willing to drink water, and water only, should 
value the privilege ;’’ and in this maxim we fully coincide: but 
we have reason to believe that the number of those who can be 
fairly included in the Doctor’s privileged list—that is to say, 
persons who never require a genile stimulus to restore the vigour 
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lost by over-exertion, yet necessary to balance the digestive 
organs, is but small. The habits of society tax the mental and 
bodily powers of most men severely, and most have, we believe, 
felt at times, the benefit of a moderate use of fermented liquors, 
combined with food, in restoring the system to its natural equili- 
brium. Excess is in the present day disgraceful; you are no 
longer obliged to be either a three-bottle man or a milksop ; there 
is no temptation to overstep the bounds of moderation, and there 
is therefore, in our eyes, no wisdom in precluding yourself from 
the use of what, rightly enjoyed, is a blessing, merely from a weak 
dread of exceeding in a practice, in which, so far from being urged 
to extravagance, you are already restrained by the rules of good 
society. 

But the case is very different where the habit is so universal as 
to make it very difficult for the most resolute to eschew the evil 
unsupported, as in Ireland, or in America, where the case is even 
worse, and more universal. Take, for instance, Capt. Marryatt’s 
description of a bar-room in the United States :— 

The bar of an American hotel is generally a very large room on 
the basement, fitted up very much like our gin-palaces in London 
—not so elegant in its decorations, indeed, but on the same sys- 
tem. A long counter runs across it, behind which stand two or 
three bar-keepers, to wait upon the customers and distribute the 
various potations, compounded from the contents of several rows 
of bottles behind them. Here the eye reposes on masses of pure 
crystal ice, large bunches of mint, decanters of every sort of wine, 
every variety of spirits, lemons, sugar, bitters, cigars and tobacco ; 
it really makes one feel thirsty, even going into a bar.* Here you 
meet everybody, and everybody meets you. Here the senator, the 
member of congress, the merchant, the storekeeper, travellers from 
the Far West, and every other part of the country, who have come 
to purchase goods, all congregate. Most of them have a cigar in 
their mouths ; some are transacting business, others conversing, 
some sitting down together whispering confidentially. Here you 
obtain all the news, all the scandal, all the politics, and all the 
fun; it is this dangerous propinquity which occasions so much 
intemperance. Mr. Head has no bar at the Mansion House in 
Philadelphia, and the consequence is, there is no drinking excess 
of wine at dinner ; but in all the other hotels it would appear as if 
they purposely allowed the frequenters no room to retire to—so 
that they must be driven to the bar, which is by far the most 
profitable part of the concern. The consequence of the bar being 
the place of general resort is, that there is an unceasing pouring 
out and amalgamation of alcohol and other compounds, from 
morning till late at night. To drink with a friend when you meet 
him is good fellowship; to drink with a stranger is politeness, and 
a proof of wishing to be better acquainted. Mr. A. is standing at 
the bar; enter B. ‘* My dear B., how are you? ’’—*‘ Quite well; 
and you?’’—*‘ Well, what shall it be ?’"—** Well, I don’t care: 
a gin sling.’’—‘‘ Two gin slings, bar-keeper.” Touch glasses, and 
drink. Mr. A. has hardly swallowed his gin sling and replaced 
his cigar, when in comes Mr. D. ‘‘A., how are you? ”’—*‘ Ah, 
D., how goes it on with you? ”—* Well, I thank’ee : well, what 
shall we have ?’?—‘‘ Well, I don’t care: I say brandy cocktail.” 
—‘* Give me another.’”” Both drink, and the shilling is thrown 
on the counter. Then B. comes up again. ‘“ A., you must allow 
me to introduce my friendC. Mr. A.” Shake hands. ‘ Most 
happy to make the acquaintance. I trust I shall have the pleasure 
of drinking something with you ?’’—‘‘ With great pleasure, Mr. 





* Every steam-boat has its bar—the theatres, all places of public amuse- 
ment, and even the Capitol itself; where, although the sale of spirits is for- 
bidden, yet the prohibition is avoided by supplying gin for pale sherry, rum for 





brown sherry, whiskey for Madeira, &c. 


A.; I will take a julep.”—‘ Two juleps, bar-keeper. Mr.C., 
your good health.” —* Mr. A., yours ; if you should come our way, 
most happy to see you.” Drink. Now, I will appeal to the 
Americans themselves, if this is not a fair sample of a bar-room. 
They say that the English cannot settle anything properly without 
a dinner; I am sure the Americans can fix nothing without a 
drink. If you meet, you drink; if you part, you drink ; if you 
make acquaintance, you drink; if you close a bargain, you drink; 
they quarrel in their drink, and they make it up with a drink. 
They drink because it is hot; they drink because it is cold. If 
successful in elections, they drink and rejoice ; if not, they drink 
and swear ; they begin to drink early in the morning, they leave 
off late at night ; they commence it early in life, and they continue 
it until they drop down into the grave. To use their own expres- 
sion, the way they drink is quite a caution. As for water, what 
the man said when asked to belong to the Temperance Society 
appears to be the general opinion—‘‘ It’s very good for naviga- 
tion.”” So much has it become the habit to cement all friendship 
and commence all acquaintance by drinking, that it is a cause of 
serious offence to refuse, especially in a foreigner, as the Americans 
like to call the English. 

Something of the sume sort is the case with many classes of 
mechanics, especially in those trades where many individuals are 
constantly associated. Their practice is similar to that of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Society of Moral Philosophers,’’ where all fines were 
“to be spent by the company in punch.’’ The temperate man is 
subjected to abuse and ridicule, and his life made miserable. He 
feels his own unaided resolution feeble—he joins a Total Absti- 
nence Society, and he at once receives the support he needed. He 
is shielded by the example of others, who command the involun- 
tary respect of the intemperate; and his own resolution is 
strengthened, now that his honour is concerned in its preservation. 

The reformation of those who have yielded to intemperance 
from other causes, is another great benefit bestowed upon society 
by Temperance Societies; and in such cases, as well as those in 
which the habits of the nation or class of society predispose to 
indulgence, nothing short of a total abstinence will, we believe, be 
ever found effectual. Where the temptation is so strong that we 
must have backers to resist it, it is folly to run the least risk ; the 
spell once broken, self-respect must suffer a deep wound ; and the 
loss of self-respect is the first plunge into a fearful quagmire. 

We remember a story of a clergyman—if we are not mistaken, 4 
member of the Church of Scotland, at a period when the general 
habits of society were not so abstemious as they are now—who in 
all the relations of life was a most excellent man, highly esteemed 
by his brethren, but who had one infirmity which sullied all his 
virtues—in short, he frequently became intoxicated. At length it 
became necessary to take notice of his irregularities, anda meeting 
of several clergymen, all his friends, and anxious to shield him 
from disgrace, took place. He, who most bitterly reproached 
himself with his weakness, pleaded that he never exceeded in 
quantity—that, in fact, he confined himself far within the limits in 
which others indulged with impunity, but that his constitution was 
of such a nature as to render him unable to bear what to others 
would appear a moderate allowance. His friends counselled him 
to abstain altogether. ‘‘ What, then, am I to do?” he asked; 
“how can I frequent any society? If my glass alone stands empty, 
it will be regarded as a tacit reproach upon the rest of the com- 
pany.’ ‘ I will abstain also,”’ said an excellent man, who took 4 
brotherly interest in the welfare of his friend; ‘‘I will abstain 
also, and your conduct will be no longer singular.’’ This has 
been called the first temperance society that ever existed; and 
those who, like this worthy man, deny themselves to save their 
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fellow-creatures from folly, are deserving of respect and admi- 
ration. 

To aid the irresolute and the sorely-tried is the true object of 
Temperate Societies ; and when they are instituted and supported 
on that principle, they are engines of incalculable benefit ; but 
when abused, and made mere organs for trumpeting forth the 
mistaken doctrines of a sour asceticism, they are deserving of the 
ridicule which has been too indiscriminately lavished on them. 





RAMBLING NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


WEST-WICKHAM WOOD. 


“ Nature is but a name for an effect, 


Whose cause is God.” CowPer. 


Wuoevenr studies the objects of nature, cannot do so long 
without discovering that there is a similarity observable among 
certain of them, which naturally suggests the idea of a system by 
which the variation of their forms is regulated. If each individual 
were isolated in its form and nature, such an idea would not arise; 
but where a series of gradations in structure is evident, the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that some plan must have been adopted 
in its formation. To discover this is one of the aims of the natu- 
ralist ; and hence the foundation of the different systems for the 
arrangement of organised nature that have been propounded. 
Now, it having been demonstrated by Newton that to one great 
principle could be attributed the phenomena attendant on the 
existence of matter from its largest assemblage to its minutest 
atom, the idea arose that some one principle had been adopted in 
the arrangement of the forms existing in the world; and as far as 
modern philosophy has reached, this seems to be the result. It 
tells us that, as in the system of the planets, so with reference to 
the different kingdoms into which the inhabitants of one of them 
is divided, one principle exists—arrangement round a centre. 
This law has been investigated more particularly with regard to 
animals and plants, among which the central form serves as a type 
to which the forms surrounding it are related, differing from it and 
each other by a progressive series of variations, until the point is 
again reached from which they started—thus making a circular 
group of relationship. This circle may be either of species, then 
forming genera, or of a number of these, making families ; which 
again, when assembled, constitute orders of one of the great 
branches into which nature is divided. Each group is linked to 
others by one or more of the variations from its type ; and in this 
manner is preserved a chain of connexion between man, the 
highest, and the atomic vegetable, the lowest, in the scale of 
organised creation, proving more than is suspected that 

** Nothing in the world is single : 

All things, by a law divine, 

In each other’s being mingle.” 
Hence arises much of the difficulty experienced by him who endea- 
vours to discover the arrangement of nature, many forms continu- 
ally coming under his notice that partake, in nearly equal degrees, 
of the properties of separate types, and holding an oscillant place 
between them. Much knowledge, therefore, is necessary to him 
who would refer any object to its place in the natural system of 
arrangement ; but on him who really studies the subject, fresh 
lights are continually breaking in, and perseverance eventually 
gives him success. How vast, then, is the thought, that whether 
in worlds or atoms, animals or vegetables, the same great principle 
governs the relationship and arrangement ; and how overwhelming 
the conviction, from a perception of such unity of design, that one 
Being is the author of the whole! It is thus that science fulfils 
itsend, when by it the mind rises to the consideration of general 





principles, exercising its highest powers in its search after truth, 
and thereby becoming assimilated to its great parental source. 

But I was going to speak of Wickham Wood. I have been to 
it from Birch Wood across the country, in a westerly direction, 
but the best means of approach from London is by the Croydon 
railway, from the terminus of which it is about three miles distant. 
This is the best locality I know for Sesie. The two species may 
be found in plenty from the middle to the end of May, and a lover 
of nature would be amply gratified in visiting this place, if he were 
to see nothing else but these airy creatures. Dear reader, did you 
ever see a sesia? If not, by all means go to Wickham, and over 
the blossoms of the ajuga you will be sure to find it, 


“ Like winglet of the fairy humming bird, 
As atoms of the rainbow fluttering round.” 


Talk of the poetry of motion! What movement, for gracefulness, 
ever equalled that of the beauty I speak of ? Stationary with 
intensity of motion, its wings vibrating so quickly as to be invisi- 
ble: and thus it feeds during the sunshine without ever alighting 
on the flower whose nectar it sips, till, satisfied with its repast, it 
is gone—literally like lightning. Reader, if you have never seen 
this, and can appreciate beauty, there is a rich treat in store for 
you. 

To reach the wood, when you arrive at the ‘“‘ Swan’’ at the 
top of the village, turn to the right, and continue till you come to 
a gate on the right, opening into a lane that leads into the wood. 
The Ajuga reptans grows profusely on those parts of the wood 
where the undergrowth has been cut, and, besides our favourite 
sesia, feeds the elegant Melitee Euphrosynea and Silene. Many 
other rare insects, and a variety of plants, are also found here, and 
a careful seeker will take several of them. I wish, to any who 
may visit the wood, as many pleasant hours there as I have had. 

“ A deep mysterious sympatay doth bind 
The human heart to Nature’s beauties all ; 
We know not, guess not, of its force or kind, 
But that itis we know. When i!l doth fall 
Upon us—when our hearts are sear’d and riven— 
We'll seek the forest-land for peace and heaven.” 





A VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TueE Royal Academy of Music, under the management of Lord 
Borghersh, will prove an important institution in giving a taste for 
music in this country. Though it has not at present produced any 
vocalists or composers of the highest class, it can boast of some 
performers—Mr. Blagrove, on the violin; Mr. Lucas, on the 
violincello ; Mr. Cooke, on the oboe; and Mr. Richardson, on the 
flute—these young gentlemen are pre-eminent. The following is 
a droll picture of this musical hive :— 

Iwas requested to call upon a lad, in the Royal Academy of 
Music. So little do the Londoners know of their neighbours, that 
I was misdirected to the Music Rooms, Hanover-square, instead 
of the Academy. However, I heard at a distance some musical 
sounds ; I thought a bear was dancing in the street. Proceeding 
to the spot, I found the place I was in search of. Having knocked 
at the door, I could not recollect the name of the boy. ‘‘ Did he 
sing or play?’’ Iwas asked. Icould not tell. I might take a 
peep into the different rooms, and see if I could find him. In a 
large apartment were near twenty pupils, strumming upon as many 
piano-fortes, producing an incessant jingle. In the singing-room 
they were solfaing in every kind of voice. Such a Babel I never 
wish to hear again! We then visited the violin department, the 
horrid scraping of which I could not endure. The horns were ina 
double closet, the oboes and flutes in the garret, and the trumpets 
in a cockloft under the skylight. In a small out-office in the yard 
the drummer was at work, and near him the trombone was darting 
his instrument down along entry. In returning, I was mightily 
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struck by a loud voice practising a shake, shut up in a shower- 
bath. My youth I could not find; but, just as I was departing, 
bethought myself of the fagotto—when, lo! on opening a door, 
I beheld the object of my search on the cellar-steps, pumping 
on his bassoon with all his might in the dark.—Gardner’s Music 
and Friends. 


(This laughable anecdote mast be taken as the writer meant it; not as any 
disparagement of an institution which has already done much service, and we 
hope will long continue to flourish—but merely as an amusing account of an 
amusing adventure.—Ep. L. S. J.] 





TIN CANISTERS. 


Mart. Lewis, on a visit to Oatlands, met there Lord Erskine, 
and the witty and accomplished Lady Anne Cullen Smith, with 
both of whom he was on terms of intimacy and friendship; and 
one evening, after dinner, these three amused themselves in writing 
what is not inaptly called “ thread-paper rhymes.’”? It was com- 
menced by the following impromptu of Lord Erskine, on returning 
Lewis’s pencil : 

*¢ Your pencil I send you, with thanks for the loan ; 
Yet writing for fame now and then, 
My wants I must still be content to bemoan, 
Unless I could borrow—your pen,” 


His lordship having indulged in a not very complimentary compa- 
rison at the expense of the ladies, was thus answered by Lewis :— 


“Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail, 
Says, wives are tin canisters tied to one’s tail ; 
While fair Lady Anne, as the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison. 
Yet wherefore degrading? Considered aright, 
A canister’s useful, and polish’d, and bright ; 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied!” 


To which Lord Erskine immediately rejoined :— 


« When smitten with love from the eyes of the fair, 
If marriage should not be your lot, 
A ball from a pistol will end your despair— 
It’s safer than canister-shot.” 


The subject of the canister was not suffered to drop, but in the 
course of the evening produced the following. The “thing of 
shreds and patches ”’ from which we copy it hardly permits us to 
give it correctly. 


* Ah, happy dog ! too blest were I 

With the fair canister [ loved, 
Whose prattling music spoke the tie 

Of gentle guidance as we roved. 
Un-canister’d through this world’s strife, 

On its rough way I growling jog, 
Proving myself—(upon my life !)— 

A very stupid, idle dog. 


How would it cheer life’s pilgrim hours, 
The sounds of tin, or ¢ongue, to hear ! 
As joyful, ’mid life’s sweetest fiowers, 
Fidelio would his treasure bear ; 
Perceiving he this rule aright, 
From which no honest dog would stray, 
That the fair canister, still bright, 
Must prove his own well-chosen way. 


Then, surly hound, or puppy vain, 

Deem not a canister’s a log ; 
Winning such a prize—ah, prize the chain! 

And think yourself—a lucky dog. 
For in Pandora's box of ill, 

The smiling Hope yet lingering there, 
Assurance sweet to man was still, 

That canisters should banish care.” 

Memoirs of M. G, Lewis. 








THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE FAVOURITE DAUGHTER 


SEVEN lusty sons sate daily round the board 

Of Gold-rill side ; and when the hope had ceased 
Of other progeny, a daughter then 

Was given, the crown and glory of the whole ¢ 
Welcomed with joy, whose penetrating power 
Was not unfelt amid that heavenly calm 

With which by nature every mother’s soul 

Is stricken, in a moment when her throes 

Are ended, and her ears have heard the cry 
Which tells her that a living child is born— 

And she lies conscious in a blissful rest 

That the dread storm is weathered by them both. 
The Father—Him at this unlooked-for gift 

A bolder transport seizes. From the side 

Of his bright hearth, and from his open door, 
And from the laurel-shaded seat thereby, 

Day after day the gladness is diffused 

To all that come, and almost all that pass ; 
Invited, summoned, to partake the cheer 

Spread on the never-empty board, and drink 
Health and good wishes to his new-born girl, 
From cups replenished by his joyous hand. 
Those seven fair brothers variously were moved 
Each by the thoughts best suited to his years ; 
But most of all, and with most thankful mind, 
The hoary grandsire felt himself enriched ; 

A happiness that ebbed not, but remained 

To fill the total measure of his soul ! 

From the low tenement, his own abode, ? 
Whither, as to a little private cell, 

He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noise, 
To spend the Sabbath of old age in peace, 

Once every day he duteously repaired 

To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe ; 

For in that female infant’s name he heard 

The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Heart-stirring music! hourly heard that name ; 
Full blest he was—“ Another Margaret Green,” 
Oft did he say, “ was come to Gold-rill side.” 
Oh! pang unthought of, as the precious boon 
Itself had been unlooked for ;—oh, dire stroke 
Of desolating anguish for them all! 

Just as the child could totter on the floor, 

And, by some friendly-finger’s help upstayed, 
Range round the garden-walk, whose low ground-flowers 
Were peeping forth, shy messengers of spring— 
Even at that hopeful time—the winds of March, 
One sunny day, smiting insidiously, 

Raised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction ; whence—all unforewarned, 
The household lost their hope and soul’s delight. 

: Wornsworts. 





GOING HALVES IN A TIGER. 


The celebrated surgeon and philosophical anatomist, Hunter, was often, in 
his humble days, short of money. ‘Have you got five guineas in your 
pocket?” he once said to Mr. Nicol, the bookseller to the king. “ Yes.” 
“Then lend them to me, and you shall go halves.”—‘* Halves—in what ?"—= 
“ Why, in a magnificent tiger now dying in Castle-street.” The money was 
lent, and the dying tiger secured. 
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